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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 


COLLEGE GRADUATE' 


I aM going to let you in on a secret I have dis- 
covered. All commencement speeches evolve the same 
way and always have and probably always will. The 
speaker says to himself: “I’m not going to tell them 
how fortunate they are and what they should do with 
their hard-won educational disciplines; I’m not going 
to tell them that the old order is changing, that the sky 
is overcast, visibility low, and that in their still soft 
hands lies the making of a better morrow. I’m not 
going to repeat any of those old platitudes. I’m going 
to be different!” Having made that splendid resolu- 
tion he seizes his pen and with solemn innocence pro- 
ceeds to use every one of those old platitudes—and 
so will I! 

Of course the old order is changing. It always is. 
Of course the future is obscure and full of forebod- 
ings. It always is, especially on Commencement Day! 
Change is the order of life. Change is disturbing. 
It always seems to be for the worse. We talk of the 


1 Address at the Commencement Exercises, University 
of Illinois, June 18, 1950. 


By 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


good old days. (When someone sighed that Punch 
wasn’t as good as it used to be, a wiser man replied 
that it never was!) 

I graduated from college and you were born in an- 
other hour of change, and a much happier hour than 
this one. A savage war to make the world safe for 
democracy had ended victoriously. A noble concept, 
the League of Nations, had emerged from the chaotie 
aftermath of that elemental struggle. It was the twi- 
light of kings and the dawn of world-wide democracy. 
Optimism was boundless, and people proclaimed that 
we were on the threshold of the new era of universal 
and perpetual peace and prosperity. 

It did not turn out that way. It was not a threshold 
after all. A bitter young man, Lawrence of Arabia, 
wrote: 

It felt like morning, and the freshness of the world- 
to-be intoxicated us. We were wrought up with ideas 
inexpressible and vaporous, but to be fought for. We 
lived many lives in those whirling campaigns, never spar- 
ing ourselves any good or evil: yet when we achieved and 
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the new world dawned, the old men came out again and 
took from us our victory, and remade it in the likeness of 
the former world they knew. Youth could win but had 
not learned to keep, and was pitiably weak against age. 
We stammered that we had worked for a new heaven and 
a new earth, and they thanked us kindly and made their 
peace. 


No, there really was not much change. It was not 
the dawn after all—those twenty-odd years between 
the wars. Before you could add and subtract, the 
bountiful earth was paralyzed with unemployment, 
and poverty stalked through fields of plenty. And 
by the time many of you were ready for college, they 
handed you a gun and told you to fight for your life. 

Surely there is something fateful about a generation 
that was born in the era of flappers, Freud, bathtub 
gin, ostrich polities, and “everlasting prosperity”; that 
was raised in economic agony and then had to fight its 
way out. Had to fight its way out—to what? To 
mountainous debt, strikes, inflation, quarreling, and 
politics as usual at home; to hunger, fear, and polit- 
ical unrest abroad; and to cold war and the hydrogen 
bomb! Surely this is a doubtful inheritance; surely 
we are a long way from the four freedoms; surely 
these graduates are not to be envied, the orators are 
saying. 

No, those decades between the wars were not an 
entrance to the new, but they were an exit from the 
old. And you are going to live and work and play, 
I hope, in a new dimensional world. Great, restless 
forces are at work—spiritual, philosophical, scientific, 
economic, and political. The remotest corners of the 
earth feel the ferment. 

Canning said he called the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old. The Jinns of Sci- 
ence and the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse have 
called a new dimensional world into existence not to 
replace the balance of the old, but to replace the old. 

Electronics, jet propulsion, atomic energy, social 
security, collectivism, ideological conflict, spiritual re- 
awakening, and a hundred other products of the think- 
ing and anguish of our times urgently beseech us to 
find the discrimination to develop what is good in the 
new and to keep what is better in the old. 

It is all a little confusing to your elders, even if it 
is not to you who are young and unafraid and see 
things better because you do not see so much. You 
know that the world is a tenement with many families. 
Some are jealous, some ignorant, some ambitious, and 
so on. They have different ideas about how to keep 
peace in the house and how to promote their welfare 
and the welfare of the other tenants. There has been 
everlasting trouble in this house. 

Some of the tenants believe in Capitalism, some in 
In the American 


Communism, some in Socialism. 
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family we believe in tolerance—live and let jy, 
Others do not. They feel that discord and distryy 
will always poison the house until everyone thin}; 
alike—thinks as they do. The tension will be acy; 
for a long time. We live in one house, but not in op, 
time. Anne O’Hare McCormick put it this way: 


The primeval tom-tom still beats while the atom bom; 
ticks. Russia is straddling the centuries, in victory mo, 
than ever pounding backward to Peter the Great anj 
racing to overtake Henry Ford and Henry Kaiser befo, 
she has caught up with Thomas Jefferson. The clock 
of Europe are turning back and the clocks of Asia ay 
turning forward. And there are places where tim 
stands still because the night does not lift and there j 
no tomorrow. 


Now you are about to come in from the school yarj 
and take an active place in this house. You will liy; 
in the best apartment. You will have the best food, 
the best furniture, the best plumbing, the best oj 
everything. The others will envy you, which does no 
make it easier for you. But you cannot escape 
We have found that out at the price of two war 
You will live with your family, but you will also liye 
with all the other people in this crowded house. 

Some of you may be a little confused by the con. 
plexity of it all, by the discord, by the conflicts of 
opinion that pull you this way and that, by the clocks 
that are out of time and the voices that are out o 
tune with the bright new world we promised you 
yesterday. 

If you feel all these misgivings do not be alarmed 
You are quite normal, because today’s mood is one 0! 
anxiety. This is the Anxious Age. We are movei 
more by anxiety and fear than by faith and hope 
We are doubting our beliefs and believing our doubt: 

Walt Whitman said: 


There is no week nor day nor hour when tyranny mz 
not enter upon this country, if the people lose their su 
preme confidence in themselves—and lose their roughnes 
and spirit of defiance—tyranny may always enter—ther 
is no charm, no bar against it—the only bar against it i 
a large resolute breed of men. 


But, my young friends, we are not behaving like : 
resolute breed of men. We are behaving more lik 
nutty neurotics. We are more concerned with pet: 
sions and personal security than personal achieve- 
ment; we are nervously looking for subversive enemies 
under the bed and behind the curtains. We exchans 
frenzied, irresponsible accusations of disloyalty 
“Guilt by association” has been added to our lan 
guage. The slanderer is honored. The shadow 0: 
a nameless fear slopes across the land. There is tall 
of thought control among Jefferson’s people. Fear 
not freedom, seems to be our portion on the very 
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morrow of our greatest victory, at the very pinnacle 
of our strength, prestige, and affluence. 

Why? Why is this the Anxious Age? Why do we 
behave like nutty neurotics instead of a “large resolute 
breed of men’? The answer, it seems to me, is com- 
pounded of many factors. Industrialization and 
standardization have improved our living standards 
and culture, but they have also organized us in herds 
with little control over our destiny, apprehensive of 
our future as anonymous social-security numbers. 
Our splendid industrial civilization has exacted a 
heavy price in the comfort of neighborliness and the 
fulfillment that people once got from working for 
themselves as part of a community. Politically, new, 
powerful, aggressive ideas have emerged and re- 
emerged to challenge the democratic idea which has 
been in the ascendancy for so long. Our free society 
has been buffeted by the hammer blows of Commu- 
nism, Fascism, and their autocratic antecedents for a 
generation and we are a little rattled. We are a little 
rattled because democracy, freedom, and unrestricted 
inquiry mean tolerance, consent, persuasion, and di- 
versity. They are the antithesis of iron conformity, 
hero worship, ritual, and fanatic obedience. Our val- 
ues are rational and peaceful. Totalitarianism, on the 
other hand, cultivates a passionate, fighting, political 
religion. 

When freedom did not exist it, too, was a fighting 
faith that men would die for. But now that it does 
exist it looks a little pale and gentle and lacks the ap- 
peal to the militant, irrational sentiments once mobi- 
lized by conquering religions and now by totalitar- 
janism. 

But totalitarianism resolves no anxieties. It multi- 
plies them. It organizes terror. It is without spiri- 
tual content or comfort. It provides no basic security. 
In the long run it cannot cure the disease of the 
Anxious Age. But its short-term methods are grimly 
effective as we have seen. We cannot sit still and 
wait for the fever to run its course, passively protest- 
ing our devotion to democratic ideals while indulging 
in undemocratic practices. A schizophrenic society 
which recoils in horror from a godless materialism, 
but, blinded by its own material well being, loses sight 
of its spiritual heritage will not long hold out against 
the subtle poison of doubt and fear. If Western civ- 
ilization is to save its body, it must save its soul too. 
It must resolve the anxieties of mass civilization. It 
must awake again the emotionalism, the confidence, the 
defiant faith of a resolute breed of men to whom 
democracy and freedom mean something positive every 
day—not just when war has reduced us to the stark 
issue of self preservation. 

It is easy to care mightily then; it is hard now. 
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It is easier to fight for principles than to live up to 
them. But now is the time that a confident, fighting 
faith in freedom counts if we are to avoid another war, 
and if we are to avoid the greater menace of bloodless 
surrender to our own anxieties. 

So I urge you to act like the resolute breed from 
which you are sprung. Do not stand aside afraid of 
the great continuous decisions of your time. You are 
the inheritors of a great tradition born and nurtured 
in centuries of pain and effort. You have received 
here its best gift—an education. Man the defenses of 
the humane individualist tradition against its avowed 
enemies, its covert foes—indifference and ignorance— 
and its frightened friends who would surrender it to 
save it. You have the components of good judgment 
and wise decision. 

Many of your decisions will be executed through the 
instrument of government. Of one thing I can assure 
you. If responsible citizens like yourselves do not 
make that government good government, responsive 
government, there will always be irresponsibles, and 
worse, ready to usurp the positions and leadership 
which should be yours by every consideration of in- 
telligence and integrity. And remember that if you 
fail to do the chores of organized society the power 
of the state will expand. As it does it beckons to the 
dictator, the demagogue, to come and organize its vast 
intricacy. For us—or for him? 

For these tasks and these exciting opportunities, use 
the equipment that God and this great university have 
given you, and that your own industry each day im- 
proves. Use your heart and your head, and not your 
prejudices. You are more than the social animal 
Seneca spoke of. It is because we are more than 
animals that we can blow ourselves off the face of this 
planet in the next fifty years. It is also because we 
are more than animals that we can make this world 
a better place than it has ever been before. 

I cannot close without reminding you of the high 
purposes of the institution from which you are gradu- 
ating today. “University” is a proud and noble word. 
Around it cluster all of the values and traditions which 
civilized peoples have for centuries prized most highly. 

The idea which underlies this university—any uni- 
versity—is greater than any of its physical manifesta- 
tions : its classrooms, its laboratories, its athletic plant, 
even the particular groups of faculty and students who 
make up its human element at any one time. What is 
this idea? It is that the highest condition of man in 
this mysterious universe is freedom of the spirit. And 
it is only truth that can set the spirit free. 

The function of a university is, then, the search for 
truth and its communication to succeeding generations. 
Only as that function is performed steadily, consci- 
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entiously, and without interference, does a university 
realize its underlying purpose. Only so does a uni- 
versity keep faith with the great humanist tradition 
of which it isa part. Only so does it merit the honor- 
able name it bears. 

As it is sometimes difficult to see the forest for the 
trees, so it has perhaps been difficult for you, in the 
excitement of a happy and busy student life on this 
large campus, to grasp and to comprehend fully the 
elemental motivation of this great university, the close 
relationship it has to the eternal aspirations of man- 
kind for emancipation from the slavery of ignorance. 

As you depart, then, from this campus that you 
have known and loved, I bid you to fix your thoughts 
increasingly upon its inherent ideas and purposes as 
its outward trappings recede. Do not forget that it 
is a university, as well as your university; and that it 
has obligations to the whole of mankind which it can 
neither ignore nor shirk, and which cannot, consist- 
ently with its honorable name and place in the com- 
munity of scholarship, be sacrificed to passing pas- 
sions or prejudices. As members of the alumni fam- 
ily, be alert to its needs, but keep always in the fore- 
front of your vision the realization that the single 
greatest need of any university, as of any seeker after 
truth, is not money, not expensive libraries and lab- 
oratories, but freedom—freedom to do its work, to 
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pursue its inquiries, to conduct its discussions, to ex- 
tend the limits of learning. 

See to it that no one, for whatever reason or in the 
service of whatever interest, diverts this university 
from its basie objectives or sets its sights lower than 
those of any other university in the civilized world. 
As its graduates, as individuals who have made in it 
an investment of the golden and irretrievable years of 
youth, you cannot, I suggest, do less to pay your debt. 
And carry always with you some part of the wise 
serenity, of the timeless courage, the unhurried ob- 
jectivity, which is the atmosphere of this university 
and which represents the collective imprint of its 
founders, students, and teachers who have gone be- 
fore you. 

And do not be afraid. Do not worry about what 
might happen. Start thinking now about what you 
are going to make happen. It is a good time to be 
alive—and awake! It is exciting. It is your time, 
and you can say with Emerson: 

If there is any period one would desire to be born in— 
is it not the age of Revolution; when the old and the new 
stand side by side, and admit of being compared; when 
the energies of all men are searched by fear and hope; 
when the historic glories of the old can be compensated 
by the rich possibilities of the new era? This time, like 
all times, is a very good one, if we but know what to do 
with it. 





Shorter Papers. 


SHALL WE ESTABLISH QUOTAS IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION? 


JOHN J. FULLER 
Dean, Winona (Minn.) State Teachers College 


Programs of teacher education must be scrutinized to 
see that the teaching needs of the schools are met by 
supplying a sufficient number but not an excess of com- 
petent teachers for all levels of education. (Italics not 
in original.) ‘‘Report of Committee on Mobilization of 
Teacher Education.’’ 

Teachers and the general public are partners in the 
education of the nation’s children. To do that job well, 
we must have ... selective recruitment to guard against 
oversupply and to keep the unsuitable out of teacher pre- 
paring institutions. (Italics not in original.) Going 
Forward, a folder distributed by a state education asso- 


ciation. 


A MOVEMENT has recently begun in many sections 
of the United States and has considerable support 
within some organizations in favor of establishing 
“quotas” in the preparation of teachers for our public 
schools. The movement is new and seems to be an 
offshoot of “selective recruitment.” Until last year 


many of those now supporting the quota movement 
were speaking in terms of teacher shortage and re- 
cruitment. Why the sudden change? 

During the war years the demand for human services 
was great. Military demands and the manpower nec- 
essary to supply the military created a situation 
wherein employment agents were bidding against each 
other for the services of any and all who had, or could 
reasonably claim, some salable skill. The lag in the 
production of consumers’ goods during the war years 
extended the demand for services into the postwar 
years so that employment reached an all-time high. 
Many teachers, weighing the comparative advantages 
and limitations of their work under the prevailing 
conditions, left the profession for greener pastures. 
Others, sometimes at personal sacrifice, remained in 
comparatively poorly paid teaching work and sought 
better salaries and improved welfare for their group. 

During these war and early postwar years a shortage 
of teachers reached critical proportions, and the public 
schools suffered. The average preparation of the 
teachers in service dropped to alarming status, and 
many children and youth paid a high penalty in the 
low quality of instruction they received. 
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sut “the old order changeth.” The past school year, 
1948-49, found the shortage of teachers to be mainly 
in certain high-school “subjects” and on the lower 
grade or primary levels. There was little or no short- 
age of prospective high-school teachers in some high- 
school subjects and, in fact, some students who had 
majored in these subjects found it necessary to accept 
employment in teaching positions other than those for 
which they had specialized. 

It is in this environment that the seeds of a “quota” 
system are sprouting. To what extent will they thrive 
and mature? In view of the fact that quotas in edu- 
cation of teachers represent a new development in 
American education, it is appropriate that they be 
carefully appraised to determine whether they will 
prove to be a weed pest or a crop to be cultivated. 
Common sense dictates that this appraisal be started 
as early as possible. With this in mind some of the 
major arguments pro and con are given. 

A quota system, briefly, implies a system wherein 
those engaged in teacher education carry on a con- 
tinuous survey of the supply of and demand for teach- 
ers in various subjects or grade levels and in terms of 
their findings seek to limit or control the number of 
students in the teachers colleges who will be permitted 
to prepare for the various teaching positions which 
become open or available. 

At the present time quotas appear to be more nearly 
an effort to delimit the number of students in the vari- 
ous “departments” of the colleges than to reduce the 
number enrolled in the colleges as a whole. (It is not 
quite clear how colleges could continue to increase 
their total enrollment while limiting or reducing the 
number of students in their separate departments. 
That is a problem in itself, and the answer will prob- 
ably be found in the tendency toward dual or multiple 
functions.) 

The following are some of the arguments adduced 
in favor of the establishment of quotas; they are not 
listed in order of importance nor are they equally 
valid. 

1. A quota system in the preparation of teachers 
seems “logical.” For example, there exists a shortage 
of well prepared elementary-school teachers, while 
some recent graduates who have prepared for teaching 
the social studies in high school have had difficulty 
finding vacancies in their specialties. The teachers 
colleges could accordingly solve two problems at the 
same time by the simple expediency of a quota system. 

2. A quota system is in the “public” interest in that 
it provides a basis for reducing the costs of higher 
education and indirectly reduces taxes. Why train 
teachers for vacancies which do not exist? 

3. A quota system is kind and considerate of the 
college student. If a student is to have difficulty in 
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finding a position, he should not be permitted to spend 
his time and effort in preparing for that position. 

4. A quota system is needed to protect the positions 
and morale of those now engaged in teaching in the 
public schools. Persons who are now engaged in 
teaching have prior interest in the positions which do 
exist, and they should not be made insecure by social 
conditions in which too many other equally well quali- 
fied people are willing to take over their work on a 
moment’s notice. 

5. A quota system is necessary to protect the finan- 
cial interests of the publie’s servants. Wages must be 
kept at high level. Many teachers have purchased 
homes, and payments will be difficult or impossible if 
salaries are reduced. An oversupply of teachers 
would tend to force salaries downward. 

6. A quota system permits early selectivity—the 
poor teaching prospect can be weeded out early and 
attention of the college faculty ean be concentrated 
on the select few. 

7. Students desiring to enter teaching will be highly 
motivated and come to the college with a purpose. 
This will make college teaching much easier. College 
teachers will no longer be expected to make their 
classes “interesting.” With high educational mortal- 
ity as a factor in the quota system, the student must 
be interested in the class, “or else.” 

The arguments against quotas in teacher educa- 
tion run as follows: 

1. Quotas at best provide only a stop-gap solution. 
With war babies in effect subsidized by the govern- 
ment, birthrates jumped very markedly. The surge is 
just being felt in the primary grades. With a falling 
birthrate, fewer primary teachers will be needed in 
another few years and the surge will press the re- 
sources of the upper grades and high schools. 

2. The quota system tends to deny to the individual 
his generally accepted American right to seek to enter 
the occupation of his choice. This has been one of 
the established freedoms of a “free enterprise” system. 
Quotas tend to reverse this concept of “Americanism.” 

3. The quota system makes of the college, legislator, 
prosecutor, judge, and jury, in its decisions about who 
will be permitted to continue in a teacher-preparing 
curriculum. 

4. By adopting a quota system the college indirectly 
assumes obligations to guarantee teaching positions to 
those who are approved by the college for teacher 
preparation. 

5. A quota system is inconsistent with the demo- 
cratic principle that schools should recognize and en- 
hance the worth of the individual. In this respect 
quotas might be diametrically opposed to what many 
schools in the past have loudly professed. 

6. A quota system artificially limits the numbers 
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graduating on the bachelor’s level and thereby reduces 
the potential number of graduate students. In this 
respect it militates against higher standards for the 
teaching profession. 

7. A quota system on the undergraduate level denies 
the probability that teacher-certification standards will 
be raised and condones an existing standard which 
currently is much less than to be desired. 

8. In terms of existing devices for predicting teach- 
ing success, any quota system would be on a very ques- 
tionable foundation. There is not too much agreement 
on exactly what good teaching is. Neither are there 
measures adequate to predict teaching success with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

9. A quota system would contribute to unusual 
stresses on the part of the students and be a directly 
contributory cause to mental ill health. 

10, A quota system would tend to make all students 
who hope to enter teaching “conformers” who would 
assiduously strive to pattern their thinking after an 
officially approved design. Progressive thought and 
practice in education would be seriously thwarted. 

11. A quota system would greatly encourage “leg- 
pulling” and “apple-polishing” and promote conditions 
conducive to favoritism, “polities,” or graft. 

12. The principle of a quota system for teaching 
would, if it were appled to other occupations, elimi- 
nate all vocational education during periods of mass 
unemployment. 

13. A quota system is contrary to the “share-the- 
work” principle. What works to the advantage of 
some places others under hardship. In this respect 
it would be definitely antisocial. 

14. A quota system would greatly affect the status 
and security of the institution. Many “recruitment” 
policies would have to be revised or reversed. Teacher- 
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education functions might well be reduced to the van- 
ishing point. Local college policy might conceivably 
be determined by a larger dictating “bureau,” if the 
quotas were to be determined on state-wide, regional, 
or national basis. Carrying the principle of a quota 
system to its logical extreme might actually result in 
a teachers college administering itself out of existence, 

There has been no attempt to weigh the validity of 
the separate points listed, nor are the points listed in 
any order of importance. The purpose has been only 
to clarify the issue. The points for and against quotas 
could be materially expanded, and within the next few 
years they in all probability will be supplemented and 
restated with vigor. It should be clearly understood 
now that the stakes in the issue are great, that the 
forces which will take opposing views are great, and, 
as a consequence, quotas may well be one of the great 
educational issues of the next decade. 

It is quite probable that the question will present 
different problems for the state, or publicly supported, 
teachers college, from those for the independent col- 
lege which has been preparing public-school teachers. 
It is doubtful if either would or could go very far in 
regulating or regimenting its students through a quota 
system unless adjustments were made in the other. 
This raises corollary issues. If quotas are to be estab- 
lished, by what agency and on what basis should they 
be established? Will it mean college regimentation? 
The questions are legion. 

On decisions soon to be made, teachers colleges will 
be administering characteristic programs for the next 
ten or twenty years. There is too great a chance for 
error to make the decision without thorough debate. 
It will not be an easy decision to make, and both im- 
mediate and delayed results must be considered. But 
the decision must be made—and made soon. 





“OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 
EXAMINATIONS” 


An Answer to F. L. Marcuse 


KATHARINE Pease, Barnard College, 
and 


Seymour W. BEARDSLEY, 
The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


In Scuoor anp Soctery (August 26) F. L. Mareuse 
cites several criticisms of objective-type achievement 
examinations and concludes that “the writer... would 
argue for the use of subjective rather than objective 
examinations.” 

The presentation of the problem by Professor Mar- 





cuse is oversimplified; in effect it poses the question, 
“which is better, objective or subjective examina- 
tions?” Obviously, he is talking about incourse test- 
ing in the college classroom. This brief rejoinder, 
therefore, will be limited to that specific frame of 
reference. 

In Professor Marcuse’s article, no consideration is 
given to any of the several varying conditions and 
purposes of examinations used in the classroom: sub- 
ject matter of the course, administrative conditions of 
the ecourse—lecture, laboratory, recitation, discussion, 
number of students. His two-item questionnaire on 
student opinion presented a simple choice between 
objective and subjective examinations, without speci- 
fying conditions. While it is stated that the subjects 
to whom the questionnaire was presented were en- 
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rollees in a psychology course, their opinions as re- 


ported in the article clearly imply reference to in- 
course examinations in general. 

Does the author think that all courses in creative 
writing present the same problems of evaluation as all 
courses in biology? Is one method of evaluation al- 
ways as appropriate for a history course as for a 
physies course? What about “General Chemistry 
Laboratory” as compared to “Supervised Psychothera- 
peutic Counseling”? Shop Practice as compared to 
Ethics? 

Does it make no difference whether there are 15 
students in a class or 200? Does it make no differ- 
ence whether the examination is a monthly checkup or 
a final examination with-final-grades-due-in-the-Regis- 
trar’s-O fice-in-48 hours? Does it matter whether the 
attempt is to measure achievement based on wide 
choice of suggested reading or on one basic textbook? 

Such conditions, not singly but in combination, may 
suggest the complexity of the objective-vs.-subjective 
question. But even when all important conditions are 
considered, the “either-or” proposition is still an over- 
simplification. Marcuse’s argument does not recog- 
nize the possibility that using both methods, either on 
different occasions or in the same examination, may be 
the best solution. Furthermore, the question may be 
raised as to whether we have a real dichotomy in the 
objective-subjective classification. 

As Mareuse defines objective and subjective exami- 
nations, the former refers to structured-response items 
and the latter to free-response items. But structured- 
response items may call for judgments, inferences, 
generalizations, interpretations. Those who associate 
objective examinations with isolated facts are unaware 
of the potentialities of this mode of evaluation. The 
best current practice’ is in itself an answer to Mar- 
euse’s “bits-and-pieces” criticism, as well as to his 
criticism that an objective examination “seldom corre- 
sponds with the broad objectives of a course.” 

A student who has not organized his materials may 
be as much handicapped in answering well-conceived 
structured-response items as he is in answering sub- 

jective questions. Not only organization, but original 
thinking, can be tested. There is perhaps a better 
opportunity to measure this by objective than by sub- 
jective methods. 

Ambiguity of objective-examination questions is an- 
other observation of Marcuse’s. Admittedly, this is a 
pitfall. One of the difficulties is that structured- 
response items are often carelessly constructed. Col- 

1 For techniques of item construction see: D, Adkins, 
‘‘Construction and Analysis of Achievement Tests ( Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947) ; 
National Society for the Study of Education, ‘‘The 
Measurement of Understanding,’’ 45th Yearbook, Part I, 


1946; R. M. W. Travers ‘‘How to Make Achievement 
Tests’? (New York: Odyssey, 1950). 
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laboration of teachers, plus more time and care, is a 
safeguard. Still it may be said that ambiguities can 
never be entirely eliminated. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that ambiguities are entirely eliminated from the 
free-response method of examination. The difference 
is that the ambiguities in subjective examinations are 
in the answers of the students, where they plague the 
evaluator. “What does he really mean?” is the eter- 
nal question in the mind of the teacher trying to eval- 
uate student essays. We take no sides as to which 
type of ambiguity is preferable, but merely point out 
that neither method is free from this bugaboo. If 
structured-response items are carefully enough con- 
structed, it would seem safe to say that they will con- 
tain less ambiguity for those who have mastered the 
subject matter in question than essays of students will 
contain for their readers. 

The writing of essays constitutes an integral and 
fundamental part of education. High standards in 
this medium must always be a primary objective. 
This does not mean, however, that free-response ques- 
tions are the best method of evaluation in all situa- 
tions, or even in a majority of situations. In subjects 
to which essay writing is appropriate as a medium of 
communication, the student’s experience in this en- 
deavor should not be reserved for examination periods. 
This raises the point that evaluation should be a con- 
tinuous process, not limited to examinations, much less 
final examinations. 

Marcuse alludes to “cheating” as a handicap in the 
use of objective questions; he mentions this as an 
obstacle to item analysis and continued use of items 
retained as a result of such analysis. If an institution 
were to administer its own objective examinations with 
the same regard for security as it does in administer- 
ing published, standardized examinations, this would 
not be a serious problem. Security has been well 
preserved while testing many thousands of students 
annually under the various programs, for instance, 
of the Educational Testing Service. 

Item analysis and repeated use of valid items is, 
of course, desirable. But carefully constructed ob- 
jective items used only once may in many situations 
have considerable advantage over essay items—notably 
in the subjectivity of grading the latter. When the 
harassed teacher has 200 final examinations to correct, 
with final grades due two days after the last exami- 
nation, what faith can he or others place in his evalu- 
ation of essay-type answers? Would it not be better 
to spend part or all of the equivalent time before the 
examination—but over a longer period, or certainly 
under less pressure—in constructing an objective ex- 
amination which could be quickly scored by clerks or 
by machine? 

It cannot be denied, as a further point, that a more 
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comprehensive examination can be given per unit of 
time with structured-response items than with free- 
response items. At the same time, all students’ 
achievement is evaluated on the same basis, with nor- 
mative standards when desired. 

We do not take issue with Marcuse’s preference for 
a certain type of examination. We suggest, however, 
that the appropriate question is not a simple either-or 
matter. “Objective or subjective?” Rather, it is: 
“What type of device, or devices, can I find or make 
which, in my situation, will provide the best measure 
of what I want to measure?” 


“OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 
EXAMINATIONS” 


Preston B. ALBRIGHT 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Mr. Marcuse’s report in ScHoon AnD SOcIETY, 
August 26, on student reactions to the objective and 
subjective types of examinations was interesting and 
suggestive of further investigation. One may have 
wondered whether or not the better student preferred 
one type of test over another, or whether the better 
student usually felt well prepared for any type of 
examination. A teacher could have wondered, too, 
if there would be a significant difference between the 
achievements of a good student on the two different 
types of test covering the same material. 

As a teacher of history with considerable training 
in education and psychology, the writer has been much 
interested in the development and use of tests of 
various types. A social science does not lend itself 
as easily to objective testing as does a natural science. 
Nevertheless, the writer used short-answer tests, such 
as true-false, multiple-choice, and completion, for a 
number of years. Last year the writer began to use 
the subjective type of examination to a greater extent. 

Without reviewing the arguments for and against 
the two types of examination, such as could be found 
in textbooks and courses on tests and measurements, 
the writer wishes to present the factors which led him 
to turn to a greater use of subjective questions after 
having used the short-answer type for so long. When 
a relatively large class is examined in a room that is 
inadequate in size, it is very nearly impossible to 
prevent cheating on the objective type of test. An 
essay type of test should cause the student to stop 
to think more than would a short-answer test, although 
it must be admitted that many mediocre students rush 
into writing an answer without any consideration of 
the question beforehand. The writer was most en- 
couraged to resort to the subjective test by observing 
the great need for the average student, and even the 
superior student sometimes, to learn to express him- 
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self, not only clearly and effectively, but even co. 
rectly. Many freshmen have reached college very jy. 
adequately prepared in English usage. Many sty. 
dents have never written an essay type of examinatio, 
or an English theme before they enrolled in college. 
The short-answer method has so spread through the 
public-school systems that pupils have been able ty 
get through high school by means of “yes” and “no” 
alone. Hence, if students have not learned how ty 
use correctly the English language before coming ty 
college, then they should learn it in college. 

The writer objects to the subjective type of ex. 
aminations more because of the technique employed 
in grading papers than because of the test itself, 
When a test given to a class of any size is graded by 
a major student, or, at best, by a graduate assistant, 
it is desirable that a definite, short-answer type should 
be administered. It is expecting too much of the stu. 
dent grader, no matter how brilliant, to consider that 
he will be able to grade fairly a subjective question 
prepared by a professor. The writer has served his 
time, in years gone by, in grading papers for pro- 
fessors in history, education, and economics, so that 
he knows the problems and inadequacies of the grader. 
He feels that it is essential for the instructor to d 
his own grading, unless the test is of the short-answer, 
objective type. 

Ideally, the student should be so much interested 
in his learning that he would look upon the test as an 
incentive to study and a means of measuring his prog- 
ress or achievement. It is all too well known that 
a vast majority of students look upon the test as a 
necéssary hurdle to pass in order to get a grade. Un- 
fortunately a considerable number of teachers use the 
test for grading purposes only, to the extent some. 
times of only giving examinations when mid-term or 
semester grades are called for. There are those teach- 
ers who simply transfer the test grade from the grade 
book to the grade report as the final grade. So long 
as our colleges are so understaffed that professors 
must have such large numbers of students that they 
cannot do their own paper grading, it may matter 
little what kind of tests are given. As long as it 
seems to be more important for the professor to devot: 
time to research than to teaching, class work is liable 
to be neglected. The responsibility for tests and 
grades in these situations is in the hands of inex- 
perienced major and graduate students. The real 
teachers who care about the “most personally satis- 
fying type of work” will be very few in number. 

The writer agrees with Mr. Marcuse regarding the 
use of the subjective type of test if the teacher does 
his own paper grading and if he is not under such 
pressure to rush through his papers that he cannot 
give each examination paper conscientious attention. 
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ACE CONFERENCE ON “HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE” 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


President, University of Cincinnati 


ASSEMBLING at Washington, D. C., October 6-7, 
upon call of the American Council on Education, 
representatives of higher education from all parts of 
the United States considered ways and means by which 
their institutions can be of national service in the 
present emergency. At the four sessions of the con- 
ference there were more than 1,000 in attendance, of 
whom 960 were registered delegates of educational 
associations, universities, and colleges and officials of 
governmental agencies. It was second in size only to 
the similar World War II conference at Baltimore in 
1942. 

The patriotic spirit of the Baltimore conference 
again prevailed. This time, however, the program 
had more precise direction. In addition to addresses 
at two general sessions, specific topies were discussed 
at ten separate sections, led by panels of expert con- 
sultants who represented educational and govern- 
mental fields. The results of such discussions were 
reported at the closing general session of October 7 
by chairmen of the ten sections. Findings and recom- 
mendations were summarized by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee as follows: 


In this crisis and turning point in American and world 
history this conference reaffirms the deelaration made at 
the Conference on Higher Education of 1942. 

‘‘We pledge to the President of the United States, 
Commander and Chief of our Nation, the total strength 
of our colleges and universities, our faculties, our stu- 
dents, our administrative organizations, and our physical 
facilities.’’ 

To carry forward the application of these principles 
to the grave problems now facing higher education in 
America this conference, again called by the American 
Council on Education, adopts the following declarations: 

1. The greatest power of the nation lies in well-edu- 
cated and well-trained men and women. To increase this 
power, it is imperative that opportunities for higher edu- 
eation for secondary school graduates of superior ability 
be substantially increased, irrespective of race, creed or 
economic status. 

We pledge the maintenance of high educational stand- 
ards. 

A properly safe-guarded student deferment policy is 
in the national interest. Such deferment should employ 
measures of individual aptitude and capacity and also 
take cognizance of the continuing educational perform- 
ance of the individual. It should not be based on courses 
or curricula leading to specific professions or vocations, 





except insofar as such specific deferment is now estab- 
lished by law or directive or shall later be judged to be 
necessary in the national interest. There is an obligation 
on the part of deferred students to serve in the armed 
forces or in other work of national importance on the 
completion of their education. 

2. In order that all available facilities of institutions 
of higher education may be used as to the maximum ex- 
tent in the service of the nation. We recommend that a 
detailed survey of such facilities be undertaken as soon 
as practicable. 

It is imperative that any program of priorities and 
allocations which may be established by the government 
include educational institutions at a sufficiently high 
priority level so that they may further effectively render 
essential services for national defense and public welfare. 

3. Basie research in all fields of knowledge should 
continue unabated. 

Universities must, in all probability, undertake an 
increasing amount of applied research of military interest. 

We commend the principles and policies under which 
the Office of Naval Research have been conducted as ex- 
emplifying satisfactory relationships between universities 
and government agencies. 

4. We recommend that colleges and universities assume 
their full responsibilities as community and educational 
leaders in the program of civil defense. 

5. We pledge the resources of higher education to de- 
fine and promulgate the principles of American democ- 
racy both among our own people and to the other peoples 
of the world. Furthermore, we welcome the cooperation 
of Federal agencies in strengthening programs for inter- 
national responsibilities particularly in the far East. 

6. Finally, the conference directs the standing com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education to continue 
the study of the topics discussed in those resolutions and 
in the reports of our special section meetings and urges 
the Council to participate actively in the continuing proc- 
ess of national planning concerning all aspects of the 
relationships between higher education and the Federal 
Government in these days of crisis. 


At the opening general session of Friday morning, 
October 7, the presiding officer was Raymond B. 
Allen, president, University of Washington, who 
served in the unavoidable absence of J. L. Morrill, 
president, the University of Minnesota, chairman of 
ACE. “Relationships of the Federal Government and 
Higher Education” was the topic of the opening ad- 
dress by Raymond Walters, president, University of 
Cincinnati, chairman of the ACE Committee on Fed- 
eral Relationships. Edmund E. Day, president emer- 
itus, Cornell University, who is a member of the ACE 
Problems and Policies Committee, spoke on “The 
Long-Range Role of Higher Education.” 

Five speakers gave short addresses on “Emergency 
Services of Higher Education”: J. Thomas Schneider, 
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chairman, Personnel Policy Board, Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense; Robert L. Clark, director, Manpower 
Office, National Security Resources Board; Commis- 
sioner Earl J. MeGrath, U. S. Office of Education; 
Lewis B. Hershey, director, Selective Service System; 
and Eric A. Walker, executive secretary, Research and 
Development Board, Department of Defense. 

A greeting to members of the conference from 
President Truman was read. 

At the closing general session of Saturday after- 
noon, the chair was occupied by Arthur 8. Adams, 
president, the University of New Hampshire, who, as 
president-elect of ACE, spoke briefly. An address, 
“The Challenge of the Future to Higher Education,” 
was given by George F. Zook, president of the coun- 
cil, who will retire December 31, after many years of 
distinguished service in ACE leadership—years dur- 
ing which, as one speaker said informally, “the Ameri- 
ean Council has attained recognition as the genuinely 
representative agency of higher education in the 
United States.” 

The ten section meetings of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning were held as follows: 1. Military 


Bvents. 
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and Other Training Programs, chairman: Robert L, 
Stearns, president, University of Colorado. 2. Re. 
search, chairman: Julius A. Stratton, provost, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 3. Contractual Re- 
lations with Governmental Agencies, chairman: L. R. 
Lunden, comptroller, the University of Minnesota. 
4. Allocation of Material, chairman: A. W. Peterson, 
vice-president, the University of Wisconsin. 5. Man- 
power Utilization, chairman: M. H. Trytten, diree- 
tor, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research 
Council. 6. Policies Relating to Student Admission 
and Withdrawal, chairman: Elwood C. Kastner, regis- 
trar and supervisor of admissions, New York Univer. 
sity. 7. Acceleration, chairman: the Reverend John 
J. Cavanaugh, president, University of Notre Dame. 
8. Civil Defense, chairman: Paul M. Gross, vice-presi- 
dent in the Educational Division, Duke University 
(Durham, N. Car.). 9. Continuing Essentials in 
Higher Education, chairman: Everett Case, president, 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.). 10. Educa- 
tion for International Responsibilities, chairman: Ben 
M. Cherrington, director, Social Science Foundation, 
University of Denver. 





EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY AND DEMOCRACY’S NEEDS 

One of the most difficult concepts in the dictionary 
of American education is that of equality of oppor- 
tunity. It has often been pointed out that it has been 
confused with identity of opportunity. There is an- 
other kind of confusion in thinking of educational 
opportunity as equalizing. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Survey at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology which was mentioned in ScHooL 
AnD Society (October 21) has realized the dangers 
that beset the central ideal in the American educa- 
tional tradition. Referring to the persistent tendency 
to growth and centralization in all organizations and 
institutions, the committee wondered whether the price 
of such a tendency “may be an ever-diminishing 
premium placed on the man who is different, on the 
function and qualities of imagination and creative 
leadership.” 

The committee is more realistic than many who have 
loked to uniformity as a safeguard of the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity and recognizes 
that the ideal implies the provision of that education 
that is best suited to the ability and aptitudes of each 
individual. With this in mind the committee has 
stated : 

Democracy as we have known it for more than two 
hundred years is the fruit of leadership that rises from 
the initiative and individuality of the people. If this 


nation is to hold to a high goal, it must continue to culti- 
vate a superiority of spirit and intellect. Since the war, 
there has appeared a new national consciousness of the 
responsibility of providing education to all of our young 
men and women commensurate with their ability. But 
in broadening the educational base, let us not stifle in 
dividuality by seeking uniformity; let us not fail to dis- 
cern the gifted mind, to further special talents, and to 
provide an environment in which these may flourish. 


A statement such as this is likely to be criticized 
as “academic snobbery,” but it is more realistic than 
many of the recent suggestions that have been put 
forward to equalize opportunities for education — 
1, & me 


THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


THE Commission on the Occupied Areas of the 
American Council on Education has announced that 
the second National Conference on the Occupied Coun- 
tries will be held in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C., November 30 
and December 1. Participants will include chief 
officers of approximately 150 national organizations 
and of all government agencies concerned, as well as 
representatives of German, Austrian, and Japanese 
voluntary organizations. Questions to be considered 
will include: What progress has been made during the 
past year toward the democratization of Japanese and 
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German educational and civil life? How is East-West 
tension affecting Austria and other occupied areas? 
What are the peculiar responsibilities of private or- 
canizations and institutions for fostering reconcilia- 
tion, cultural reconstruction, and continuing relations 
with ex-enemy states? What help can voluntary 
agencies expect from government agencies? 

Emphasis will be placed upon informal discussion 
rather than upon speeches. For this reason each or- 
ganization is asked to limit its delegation to a maxi- 
mum of four persons and to submit a brief summary 
of its program and plans in the occupied countries. 
Replies from the various organizations will be used as 
follows : 

They will serve as a basis for a brief statement by a 
representative of the commission at the beginning of the 
conference, summarizing the status of American volun- 
tary efforts in building cultural relations with the occu- 
pied areas. The reports will be duplicated (if kept to 
one page in length) for distribution at the appropriate 
section meetings. Copies of the reports will be available 
to all conference members in the exhibit room. 


An important feature of the meetings will be re- 
ports to be submitted by the following American edu- 
cators who are at present conducting a series of con- 
ferences with educators and heads of professional 
organizations in Germany and Austria: Herman B. 
Wells, president, Indiana University; Karl W. Bige- 
low, professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; the Reverend William E. McManus, 
assistant director, department of education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; and Bernice Bridges, 
director, youth division, National Social Welfare 
Assembly. 


GETTING RID OF PREJUDICES 


THE NEA Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy has published “True Faith and Allegiance,” 
written by Harold Benjamin, dean, University of 
Maryland College of Education, and chairman of the 
commission. The job with the highest priority in 
education today, according to the author, is to teach 
people to recognize and to speak against prejudices. 
Addressing the teachers of America—Catholics, Jews, 
or Protestants—Benjamin writes: 


We know that you are pledged to fight these prejudices 
as a matter of principle. Those who founded and de- 
veloped your systems of worship were agreed on the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of all men and the religious re- 
quirement that all men should serve all men. Loyalty to 


the highest concepts of the Jewish-Christian beliefs de- 
mands support of this doctrine in every classroom and in 
every community in this land. 

This is the foundation of the democratic society to 
which you and your people have long borne flaming al- 
legiance, 


This is the heart of the religions to which you 
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and your people have given steadfast devotion. This is 


the soul of your greatest national documents. 


The report in Part I contains statements from a 
cross section of individuals with special interest in 
education on what they expect the schools to accom- 
plish. Part II presents actual incidents illustrating 
the various courses prejudices can take in everyday 
situations. 


SURVEY OF SPEECH AND HEARING 
HANDICAPS IN NEW ENGLAND 


A survey of speech and hearing handicaps in New 
England, which has just been completed, indicates that 
approximately 700,000 persons are afflicted with such 
handicaps. These findings are based on the actual 
testing of 118,656 persons in schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, and state departments in the six New England 
states. The testing, conducted by teachers, nurses, 
and speech and hearing experts, revealed a total of 
25,779 handicaps or nearly 7 per cent of the number 
tested. Based on the total population of New Eng- 
land, slightly more than millions, a conservative figure 
of 700,000 is estimated as the total number of persons 
whose speech or hearing is below normal. 

The survey was designed to discover not merely the 
number of handicapped persons but also the extent of 
existing services and the amount of training that the 
present inservice speech and hearing instructors have. 
The survey, conducted by a group of Boston Univer- 
sity graduate students under the sponsorship of 29 
agencies in the six states and under the immediate 
supervision of the New England Speech Association, 
will enable the association.to take action to overcome 
the shortages in teachers and facilities and to extend 
services in those areas where help is needed. 

The members of the association are: Wilbert Pro- 
novost, codirector of the Boston University Speech 
Clinie, chairman; John Baird, the University of New 
Hampshire; Geraldine Garrison, Connecticut State 
Department of Education; Ruth Hamilton of the 
publie schools of Cranston (R. I.); Barbara Hines, 
of the public schools of South Portland (Maine) ; 
Eleanor Luse, University of Vermont. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE’S 
NEW READING CLINIC 


Russet, G. Staurrer, formerly assistant director 
of the Reading Clinic, Temple University (Philadel- 
phia), has been appointed director of a new Reading 
Clinic that will be in operation in the academic year 
1950-51 in the University of Delaware. Instruction 
in developmental reading leading to advanced degrees 
will be offered on both the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels. Major emphasis is being given to the 
program at the primary, intermediate, and secondary 
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levels in the interest of preventing reading retardation. 

The program embraces instruction in the diagnosis 
and correction of reading retardation; demonstration 
and practice of psychological, pedagogical, and psy- 
chotherapeutic techniques of reading instruction; lab- 
oratory courses dealing with corrective and remedial 
techniques; the analysis of reading disability ; the prep- 
aration of case reports, and the establishment of pub- 
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lie-school remedial-reading programs; clinical exper). 
ence; and the provision of assistantships for qualifies 
persons. Students will be trained to participate jy 
current research studies, to develop new researc) 
projects, to study the methodology of educational re. 
search, to compile reports, and to prepare theses, 
There will also be an annual conference on reading 
to be held each spring. : 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 30: 22. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Cornelis Willem de Kiewiet, whose appointment as 
acting president, Cornell University, was reported in 
ScHoo. anv Society, July 2, 1949, has been named 
president, University of Rochester (N. Y.), to suc- 
ceed Alan Valentine, whose resignation was reported 
in these columns, November 12, 1949. Dr. de Kiewiet 
will remain at Cornell University until the close of the 
academic year. Dr. Valentine was sworn in on Octo- 
ber 17 as director of the Economie Stabilization 
Agency. 


Asa S. Knowles, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent for university development, Cornell University, 
was reported in ScHoon aNp Society, May 15, 1948, 
has been named president, University of Toledo 
(Ohio), to sueceed Wilbur W. White, whose retire- 
ment because of ill health was reported in these 
columns, July 1. Dr. Knowles will assume his new 
duties not later than February 1, 1951. 


The Reverend Fletcher Nelson, formerly pastor of 
the Dilworth Methodist Church, Charlotte (N. Car.), 
was installed, October 17, as president, Lees-McRae 
College (Banner Elk, N. Car.), sueceeding William C. 
Tate. 


Stephen S. Nisbet, chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Alma (Mich.) College, has been appointed act- 
ing president of the college to serve until a successor 
to Dale D. Welch can be selected. Dr. Welch’s resig- 
nation was reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 1. 


Harold K. Schilling, professor of physics and head 
of the department, the Pennsylvania State College, 
has succeeded Frank D. Kern, retired, as dean of the 
Graduate School. 

Irving L. Churchill, chairman of the division of 
language and literature, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa), has been named academic dean. 


Hans J. Morgenthau, professor of political science, 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed director 


of the new Center for the Study of American Foreign 
Policy that has been created through a grant from the 
Lilly Endowment. The staff will include one his. 
torian, a political scientist, and two research assist. 
ants. The purpose of the study is “to provide a clear 
understanding among citizens as well as among gov. 
ernment agencies of the objectives of American for. 
eign policy, the means required to achieve the ends, 
and the historic continuity of the policy.” 


Raymond D. Meade, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of education, Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago 16), was reported in Scuoo 
AND Society, March 6, 1948, has been named director 
of placement and co-operative education, succeeding 
Harold L, Minkler who has resigned to accept a post 
as supervisor of technical personnel in the department 
of industrial relations, aircraft-engine division, Ford 
Motor Company. Marion H. Groves, formerly chief 
psychologist for the Cook County Criminal Behavior 
Clinic, has been appointed assistant professor of 
psychology. 


Elmer H. Allen, assistant professor of mathematics, 
Springfield (Mass.) College, has been appointed 
registrar of the Springfield Extension, Northeastem 
University. 


Archie L. Threlkeld; formerly superintendent 0: 
schools, Montclair (N. J.), has been appointed head 
of the division of school relations, Citizenship Edv- 
cation Project, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


G. Cuthbert Webber has been appointed chairman of 
the department of mathematics, University of Dela- 
ware, succeeding Carl J. Rees, whose appointment a: 
dean of the new School of Graduate Studies was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Socrety, April 8. Other re- 
cent appointments include: acting chairman of the 
department of music, J. Robert King, to serve during 
the leave of absence granted to Anthony J. Loudis; 
acting chairman of the department of physics, Harold 
Feeny, succeeding Vincent E. Parker who has as- 
sumed new duties as head of the department of physics 
and astronomy, Louisiana State University; associate 
professors, George H. Henry and John G. Withall 
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. (education) ; lecturer and research associate in geog- 
: raphy, Johan Groot; special lecturers, the Reverend 
" John Joseph Stoudt (philosophy) and Kenneth A. 
j Brownlee (statistics and statistical methods) ; assist- 
ant professors, Henry Teicher and Vernon Lewis 
(mathematies) ; and instructors, Louis Cooper (Span- 
ish), Elizabeth F. Crook (music-education methods), 
Marvin R. Fennema (voice and choir direction), 
Henry N. Lee (organ and piano), Herman Middleton 
(dramatic art and speech), Richard M. Brandt (edu- 
cation), Florence C. Clements (child development 
and foods), Celeste R. Watson (education and cloth- 
ing), and Walter Kirk (economics and business ad- 
ministration). 

H. Lamar Crosby, Jr., has been appointed head of 
the department of philosophy and religion and asso- 
ciate professor of philosophy, Hollins College (Va.). 
Instructors recently appointed are: Gloria F. Bryant 
(physical education), Olga Gratch (music), Lewis O. 
Thompson (art), Robert R. Solenberger (sociology), 
and Peter Spycher (French and German). 


George Leech, counseling supervisor of the depart- 
ment of guidance personnel, Fenn College (Cleve- 
land), has been appointed acting head of the depart- 
ment. Frederick Lee has been named business co- 
ordinator of co-operative training; Michael Phillips, 
assistant professor of structural engineering; and 
James M. Madigan, instructor in chemical engineering. 


Paul Klapper, Otto F. Bond, and Joseph J. Schwab 
have been named to special professorships recognizing 
ability in teaching in the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Klapper, president emeritus, Queens College (Flush- 
ing, N. Y.), was appointed visiting professor in the 
social sciences last year, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socrery, October 29, 1949; Dr. Bond is chairman 
of the staff in French; and Dr. Schwab, chairman of 
| the staff in natural sciences. The establishment of 
the special professorships was reported in these 
columns, August 26. 


Ralph J. Bunche and Richard S. Meriam have been 
appointed to professorships in Harvard University. 
Dr. Bunche, director, Division of Trusteeships, United 
Nations Secretariat, has been named professor of gov- 
ernment but has been given indefinite leave of absence 
to continue his services with UN. Dr. Meriam, pro- 
fessor of business economics, has been appointed the 
first ineumbent of the Charles Edward Wilson Chair 
of Business Policy, a professorship recently estab- 
lished by the General Electrie Company in honor of its 
president. 

_ Joseph R. Starr and Thornton H. Anderson have 
been appointed to the staff of the University of Mary- 
land. Dr. Starr, formerly a member of the staff of 
the historical division of the Army in Germany, has 
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been named professor of government and polities; 
Dr. Anderson, formerly of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been named assistant professor of gov- 
ernment and politics to teach while Elmer Plischke, 
associate professor of government and politics, is on 
leave of absence for service as an historical officer 
for the Department of State in Germany. 


The following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by Aaron Brown, president, Albany (Ga.) 
State College: professors, Arthur R. Crowell (Eng- 
lish) and Joseph T. Taylor (social science) ; assistant 
professor of music, Leon Johnson; and instructors, 
Mrs. Birnell Davis Rivers (commercial education), 
F. V. Rollins (mathematics and science), and Gwen- 
dolyn P. Taylor (physical education). 


Philip Kochman was recently appointed professor 
of education, State Teachers College (Fredonia, 
N. Y.). 

Edward C. Fuller, whose resignation from the presi- 
dency of Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.) 
to return to teaching was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, March 11, has assumed new duties as pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Champlain College (Plattsburg, 
N. Y.). Other recent appointments include: pro- 
fessor of history, Oscar G. Darlington; associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Kenneth Bush; assistant pro- 
fessors, Samuel Feldman and Robert S. Davidon (psy- 
chology), Arthur Blake (business administration), and 
Thomas E. Joyner (history and political science) ; and 
instructors, George McManmon (business administra- 
tion), Palmer W. Vedder and Phyllis Ann Folts 
(English), and A. G. Keenan (chemistry). 


Edwin P. Creaser, chairman of the department of 
biology, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.), has 
been promoted to a full professorship. Other promo- 
tions include: to the headship of the department of 
history, Myron H. Luke; to associate professorships, 
Joseph G. Astman (German), Harold Arberg (music) 
and William D. Hull (English); and to an assistant 
professorship of music, Elie Siegmeister. Recently 
appointed instructors are: George H. Jones (history), 
Donald H. Swinney (drama), J. E. Brooks (physies), 
and Regina Molloy Fisichelli and Richard L. Brum- 
bach (psychology). 


William A. Shimer, former president, Marietta 
(Ohio) College, whose appointment to a visiting pro- 
fessorship of philosophy, University of Hawaii, was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, December 4, 1948, 
and whose leave of absence to serve as executive 
officer of the United States Educational Commission 
in France was reported in these columns, October 8, 
1949, has returned to the University of Hawaii. 


Peter Charanis, professor of history, Rutgers Uni- 
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versity (New Brunswick, N. J.), has been appointed 
to a visiting professorship in the University of Wis- 
consin to serve during the leave of absence granted to 
Robert Reynolds who is serving as a Fulbright pro- 
fessor in the University of Genoa (Italy) from Octo- 
ber to June, 1951. 


William Haller, whose retirement as professor of 
English, Barnard College, Columbia University, was 
reported in ScHoou aNnpD Society, July 22, is serving 
a visiting professorship of English in the University 
of Rochester (N. Y.) during the fall semester. 


You-kuang Chu, whose appointment as visiting pro- 
fessor of Chinese culture, Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.), was reported in ScHoo, AND Society, 
April 26, 1947, has been named lecturer in Chinese 
history and literature, Skidmore College (Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.). 


Carmen Vial de Senoret Dows, former Chilean diplo- 
mat, has been appointed visiting assistant professor 
of international relations, Bard College. Mrs. Dows 
is conducting a weekly seminar on world affairs. 


Edward G. Olsen, whose appointment as supervisor 
of school and community relations, Washington State 
Office of Publie Instruction, was reported in ScHOoL 
AND Society, February 17, 1945, assumed new duties 
in September as associate professor of educational 
administration, the University of Texas. 


Clara G, Stratemeyer, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of education, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Brockport, N. Y.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, March 23, 1946, has been named associate 
professor of education, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (Greensboro). 


Norman Roosevelt Dixon, whose appointment as 
professor of education and psychology, Clark College 
(Atlanta), was reported in ScHoo. anp Soctery, 
January 5, 1946, has been named associate professor 
of education, Bethune-Cookman College (Daytona 
Beach, Fla.). 


Henry C. Borger, Jr., and Edward H. Hastings were 
recently appointed to the staff of Clark University 
(Worcester, Mass.). Mr. Borger has been named as- 
sistant professor of education; Mr. Hastings, instrue- 
tor in English. 

Franklin Stewart McFeely has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematics, Bucknell University (Lewis- 
burg, Pa.). 


Florence Bolger Wright and Mabel A. Bill have been 
appointed to instructorships in Bay Path Junior Col- 
lege (Longmeadow, Mass.), Mrs. Wright in the de- 
partment of English, Miss Bill in the department of 
skills. 
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Joseph J. Spengler, professor of economics, Dyk, 
University (Durham, N. Car.), is a member of a group 
that is participating in a three-year project to deter. 
mine the relations between Christian ethics and eco. 
nomic life, sponsored by the Federal Council of th, 
Churches of Christ in America under a grant oj 
$100,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation. The fing. 
ings will be published under the title, “Goals of Keo. 
nomie Life,” the first of a projected series of six 
volumes bearing on the study to be published befo,; 
December, 1952. 


Walter Kirkland Greene, whose appointment a; 
president of Wofford College (Spartanburg, S. Car,) 
and Columbia (S. Car.) College was reported jy 
Scnoot anp Society, November 11, 1948, has an. 
nounced that he will retire from the combined posts 
on August 31, 1951. 


Recent Deaths 


William Elmhirst Duckering, dean of the university, 
University of Alaska (College), died, October 7, ac. 
cording to word received by ScHoou anv Society, 
October 30. Dr. Duckering, who was sixty-eight years 
old at the time of his death, had been employed as a 
professional engineer (1908-14) and had served the 
educational field as instructor in civil engineering 
(1914-17) and assistant professor (1917-18), Univer. 
sity of Washington (Seattle) ; professor of engineer. 


ing problems (1919-23), Iowa State College (Ames); J 


professor of civil engineering and head of the depart- 
ment (1923-30), University of British Columbia; ani 
professor of civil engineering and head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics and civil engineering (since 
1932), dean of the faculty (1935-45), and dean of 
the university (since 1945), University of Alaska. 


The Reverend Ellis Adams Fuller, president, South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary (Louisville, Ky.), 
died of a heart attack, October 28, at the age of fifty- 
nine years. Dr. Fuller had held pastorates in South 
Carolina (1922-25) and at Atlanta (1928-42) and 
had served as general superintendent of evangelist 
work (1925-28), Southern Baptist Convention, and 
president (since 1942), Southern Baptist Theologica 
Seminary. 


BROSSE, THERESE (Compiler). 
Children. ’’ 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1950. 5 
cents. 

Problems in Education No. I. 
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BROWN, FRANCIS J. (Editor). Issues in Education. 
Pp. v + 32. American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 30 cents, 
Report of a conference of representatives of the Constit- 
uent-Member Organizations of the ACE on Education, 
Washington, D. C., January 27-28, 1950. 


BUSHNELL, NELSON S., PAUL M. FULCHER, AND 
WARNER TAYLOR (Editors). Literary Masters of 
England. Pp. xiv+1158. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
New York 16. 1950. $5.00. 

This revised anthology presents to the student only the 
most significant figures in English literature, placed in 
their proper settings with a literary map of England. 


BYRD, OLIVER E. (Compiler). 
Yearbook 1950. Pp. ix+270. 
Press, Calif. 1950. $3.50. 

This 8th edition follows the pattern of previous years with 


complete new data drawn from the interval between publi- 
cations. 


Health Instruction 
Stanford University 


CADY, EDWIN H. (Editor). 
Republic. Pp. ix+495. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
New York 16. 1950. 95 cents. 


A companion volume to “Colonial American Writing,” 
another in the Rinehart Editions. 


Literature of the Early 


CUNLIFFE, REX B. The Guidance Program in the 
Public Secondary Schools in New Jersey. Pp. 57. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 1950. 
$1.00. 

A report on guidance practices in the public secondary 


schools of New Jersey made by those who had some respon- 
sibility for the program. 


FISCHER, SIEGFRIED. Principles of General Psycho- 
pathology: An Interpretation of the Theoretical Foun- 
dations of Psychopathological Concepts. Pp. xxi+327. 
The Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 1950. $4.75. 


This book is a survey of the most important psychopatho- 
logical phenomena and their theoretical bases. 


GRACE, ALONZO G. (Editor). ‘‘Leadership in Amer- 
ican Education.’’ Proceedings of the Co-operative 
Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools. Vol. XIII. Pp. vi+137. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1950. $3.25. 


GRAY, WILLIAM S. (Editor). ‘‘Keeping Reading 
Programs Abreast of the Times.’’ Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference on Reading held at the University 
of Chicago, 1950. Vol. XII. No. 72. Pp. vii+ 247. 
—- of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1950. 


Supplementary educational monographs published in con- 
junction with The School Review and The Elementary 
School Journal. 


HARDY, THOMAS. The Return of the Native. Pp. 
xxix+481. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York 16. 
1950. 75 cents. 


With an introduction by Albert J. Guerard, Jr.; another 
in the Rinehart Editions. 


HARPER, MARTHA BARNHART. Winter Wedding. 
Pp. viii+ 266. Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1950. $2.50. 


A country community in the Pennsylvania mountains in 
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1865-67 contrasted with the hardy spirit of brash youn 
Iowa serves as a colorful background for the romanticizec 
story of a young school teacher. 


HUGHES, LLOYD H. ‘‘The Mexican Cultural Mission 
Programme.’’ UN Publication No. 637. Pp. 77. Il- 
lustrated. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1950. 45 cents. 

Monographs on Fundamental Education No. III. 


KASTNER, REXFORD P. ‘‘Seniority Rights for 
Supervisors?’’ Research Bulletin No. 7. Pp. iv +60. 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1950. Single 
copies to residents of the state, free; 15 cents a copy 
to others; quantity rates. 


KROGMAN, WILTON MARION. ‘‘A Handbook of 
the Measurement and Interpretation of Height and 
Weight in the Growing Child.’’ Monograph No. 3. 
Pp. ix+68. Child Development Publications, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 1950. 


MELVILLE, HERMAN. Selected Tales and Poems. 
Pp. xi+417. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York 
16. 1950. 75 cents. 

Edited by Richard Chase ; another in the Rinehart Editions. 


MICHEELS, WILLIAM J., AND M. RAY KARNES. 

Measuring Educational Achievement. Pp. viit+496. 
Illustrated. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42d Street, New York 18. 1950. $4.50. 
This covers in considerable detail the uses, advantages, and 
limitations of various types of tests which can be con- 
structed by the classroom and shop teacher and presents 
specific procedures for evaluating and improving them. 


MIMS, EDWIN, JR. American History and Immigra- 
tion. Pp. 59. Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 8, 
N. Y. 1950. 


Edited for the Rockefeller Foundation by Bert James 
Loewenberg, Helen Merrell Lynd, and Genevieve Taggard. 


MOORE, BERNICE MILBURN, AND ROBERT lL. 
SUTHERLAND (Recorders). Profiles of Community 
Action: Family, Community and Mental Health. Pp. 
64. Illustrated by Betty Cobb. The Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Hygiene, University of Texas, Austin 12. 
1950. 50 cents. 

A report of a two-year study of community-organization 
methods related to family life, sponsored jointly by the 


Hogg Foundation and the Women’s Foundation of New 
York City. 


NESTEL, LOUIS PAUL. Labor Relations in the Laun- 
dry Industry in Greater New York. Pp. 106. Pub- 
lished by the author, 473 West End Avenue, New York 
24. 1950. $2.00. 

Story of the growth of the laundry workers union, giving 


eredit to the leaders for the long history of harmony and 
lack of strikes. 


NORRIS, FRANK. McTeague: A Story of San Fran- 
cisco. Pp. xix+324. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
New York 16. 1950. 75 cents. 


With an introduction by Carvel Collins; another in the 
Rinehart Editions. 
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PEARCE, ROY HARVEY (Editor). Colonial American 

Writing. Pp. xiii+581. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
New York 16. 1950. 95 cents. 
Not the least advantage of coming to know these writings 
is that which accrues when we try to understand our pres- 
ent, for good or bad, as it takes its origins in our past. 
Another in the Rinehart Editions. 


REID, SEERLEY. ‘‘Movie Projectors in Public High 
Schools.’’ FSA, Office of Education Pamphlet No. 109. 
Pp. iv+16. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 15 cents. 

This ought to assist educators in better understanding the 
present and future possibilities of visual aids to education. 


REMMERS, H. H., AND C. G. HACKETT. Let’s 
Listen to Youth. Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 
1950. 40 cents, quantity rates. 

15,000 teen-age children were asked what their most 
troublesome problems were—here are some of their an- 
swers. A Better Living booklet. 


SCHLOERB, LESTER J. School Subjects and Jobs. 
Pp. 46. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Chicago 4. 1950. 40 cents, quantity rates. 

A Life-Adjustment Booklet written to help students to 
understand how their high-school subjects are tied in with 
the things they are likely to be doing in the future. 
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College Secondary 


University Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 
We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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SIMPSON, ELIZABETH A. Manual of Operation for 
the SRA Reading Accelerator. Pp. 34. Illustrated, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 4. 1950. Free, 
This is a machine that helps people learn to read better 
and more rapidly. 


SMOLLETT, TOBIAS GEORGE. The Expectation of 
Humphrey Clinker. Pp. xxviii+414. Rinehart and 
Company, Ine., New York 16. 1950. 75 cents. 
Edited with an introduction by Robert Gorham Dair: 
another in the Rinehart Editions. 5 


STERNE, LAURENCE. The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. Pp. xxii+577. Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., New York 16. 1950. 75 cents, 
Edited by Samuel Holt Monk who has also written the 
Introduction ; another in the Rinehart Editions. 


‘Thomas Schofield Handforth, Artist, Illustrator, Au- 
thor.’’ The Horn Book. Vol. XXVI: Extra Number. 
Pp. 84. Illustratec. The Horn Book, Inc., 264 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston 16. 1950. $1.00. 


For a long time it had been planned to bring out volumes 
of Horn Book papers when many early issues are no longer 
available. That time has now come, and the first volume 
is being selected. This special issue on Thomas Hand- 
forth may be considered in a way a forerunner of such 
volumes. The Horn Book is usually published 6 times a 
year with a subscription price of $3.00; single copies 60 
cents. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 








THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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